CONGREGATIONAL DISCIPLINE

was the congregational discipline which he exercised
himself at Kidderminster, whose operation in Pres-
byterian countries as Scotland and New England is
known to most of us, if only from the life of poor
Robert Burns and from the novels of Nathaniel
Hawthorne. What such discipline meant has been
described by a recent sympathetic but candid bio-
grapher of Baxter:1 'In fact, the town cannot have
been an easy place for the natural man* After his long
day at the loom in stifling air, he had no outlet except
the alehouse. This was his club. But as the opinions
of his neighbours grew increasingly antagonistic to
any pleasure not derived from religion, he must have
felt as if he were in an iron chamber which slowly
narrowed to crush him. There was no escape unless
he got converted. He had no means of escape to
other towns or parishes. . . . And his case was worse
if he happened to be a church-member, for then he
was liable to suspension or excommunication, with
the horror of social ostracism which this entailed.*
What the pleasures derived from religion by the
regenerate were, Baxter himself describes: 'Every
Thursday evening my neighbours that were most
desirous and had opportunity met at my house, and
there one of them repeated the sermon, and after-
wards they proposed what doubts any of them had
about the sermon, or any case of conscience, and I
resolved their doubts; and last of all I prayed with
them myself, which beside singing a psalm was all
they did. And once a week also some of the younger
sort who were not fit to pray in so great an assembly
met among a few, more privately, where they spent
three hours in prayer together. Every Saturday night
they met at some of their houses to repeat the sermon

1 Powicke: Life of ike Reverend "Richard Baxter, 1924.
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